At tbe present time, according to the Chamber, school 
board candidates in San Francisco are selected in a *hap' 
hazard way,” with the mayor soliciting recommendations 
from some organizations and individuals and they also pe> 
titioning him regarding their choice of candidates. The 
primary consideration in forming a nominating committee 
would be to alleviate this ‘no-method* approach by assist' 
ing the mayor in screening potential board members and 
submitting to the mayor a list of persons who would be 
qualified to serve on the school board. 

The duties of the nominating committee would be to open 
the selection process by soliciting recommendations from 
individuals, groiq>s and organizations from which an avail- 
ability list can be prepared for the screeningprocess. After 
the preliminary screening has been completed, a qualified 
list of nominees is to be presented to the mayor for ap- 
pointment and presentation to the voters. 

The composition of the nominating committee would be 
thirteen members, appointed by the mayor, who are the 
senior officers of ten prominent city -wide organizations 
and institutions representative of the various educational, 
business, labor, religious- and other groiq)s in San Fran- 
cisco. Three members of the committee would be appointed 
by the mayor from the citizenry at large. The committee 
then has the power to elect its own officers and adopt rules 
of procedure. 

' Conclusion 

School boards throughout the nation are selected in a 
variety of ways, with election by popular vote being the 
most predominant method. But as America becomes more 
urbanized and neighborhood ties weaken, the shift may be 
away from elected and toward appointed boards. Rec(^niz- 
ing..the_wide_jdisersit3t_ln,4oc;U,, school bpard,.se_lej:tipn prp-_ 
cedures, previous pblicyma^ig bodies of the National 
School Boards Association have developed the foUowdi^ 
statement; 

‘School boards should function in a non-partisan, broadly 
representative, team-spirited manner. Every member of a 



school board should represent open-mindedly the entire 
school district, and, in consequence, must let his consider- 
ation for the entire district take precedence over pyery 
form of partisanship and special interest ^political, racial, 
religious, geographic, economic, social, civic, or other.* 
Debates regarding the relative merits of various methods 
of selecting school board members will continue and per- 
haps intensify as new patterns of lay control of education 
•emerge. Because of the vital influence of public interest on 
any method of selection, there may never be any conclusive 
evidence in favor of a particular method. The success of 
any board selection procedure will always be determined by 
the intelligence, sincerity, educational desires and active 
concern of those who do the selecting, whether this be the 
people in an election or a governmental authority by ap- 
pointment. 
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METHODS OF SCHOOL BOARD SELECTION 



The quality of local public schools rests in the legal re- 
sponsibility of school board members for develc^ment of 
edcKAtional policy. Continued success of America’s pro- 
gtytyii of public education is dependent upon the selection of 
abte, men smd woinen, volunt^ly serving as board mem- 
bers, who will determine the broad policies under which 
the- schools o^rate. 

B^auw school bpsurds represent the community in es- 
tablishing the schooi district’s educational program, the 
■selectiqn of school board numbers is of major sij^iifi- 
cance. Aind sm pidiUc education increases in size and com- 
pleidty and as its^problems become more urgent, the qual- 
ity of people serving on school boards becomes of increas- 
ing; concern ty tiM citizen^ 

. Ifethnds. of. wlectihg, the best qualified school board 
members are prescribe by state law. The two basic 
.^thbds are appointment and election, udth election by the 
- being the most conimon procedure. Thirty -three 

'^suites elect aU their' school board members .popular . 
in nine stau$s most school boud inen^rs. are elected 
P^PvW^ vote, r . the eTOeptions ususdly being the toger 
Cities ih- 3^ch the* bpardmembers are either appointed dr 
nomhmfedrlty an<vther governmental agency. Including these 
eKeptions, t^re are ^typohitive in fifteen states. 



more than three-quarters had elected boards.* M tteqe, 
82.3 percent were elected on a nonpartisan basis and 18.4 
percent on a partisan bci^lot.2 
Very little research has been r^K>rted regarding when 
school board elections are conducted. .Edward M. Tut^ es- 
timates that about 40 percent of these elections are tel^ at 
the saine time as are regular ix)UUcsd electidnc^^ a^ 
perhaps half of thew c&ses the lumes of scl^.'MK^d 
candidates <ure included on' the reguUir bsillots, -fniidmrfng 
nomihation by the psurty mimhines.. Abpid 60- . percent- 
school board electionfs are held at a diffcrpnt 
political elections ^th the intent of f ocuat ng' a^nti^ 
them from a nohpartisu stan(h>oint.? 



Election 






rlmpprtaht variations in the elective method include the 
of iMurtisan dr ndiq>artisan ballots, whether the election 
is held in cdnjimctioh with a general' election or held sep- 
h^icly* whether the selection of members is from the dis- 
trict at large dr frdm.subareas of the district, and whether 
'^Vydters of the district are entitled to participate in the 
5e|Mtipn all traud members or whether the voters of 
sj^^yision of the dii^ict vote only for a resident of 
jjieir st^ivitidii. 

:;|n^tisdcally, approximately 85 percent of' fschdOl boards 
.arc^^lected pd^i^ vdte. In a 1962 study of 4,045 school 
s^^ems in the UiUi^.States^ AlplAus White found 
percent had elected boards. The propdrtion of elected 
ibdards. varied inversely i^th school district size; the 
'smi^est schdol dirtriCts rr those with eiv ollnients from 
1,2^ to 5,999 ‘ 7 ^:^hkd :86;7 percent elected boards. Wliite 
idso revealed that over 90 percent of the elected schdol 
boards were located in the Northeast> North Central and 
West rdgioiis of the cduntry.^ 

A later, less e;densive sv:udy conducted by the National 
Education Assdeiation-substmtiated White’s basic findings. 
Of 385 schdol systems 'With 12,000 or more enrollment. 



Appointment 

The concentration of appointive school bo^ds is;fdi^^& 
large city school.disteicts and in^sty W>\^^cn:i^te8^^ 
the appdintive methodis prescribed by, ftete jUw>^ 
Marylud, North Carolina,. Sdutb Garollii^' Te 
Viri^a. Accordteg White, apprd^ms^ 14 |^rc 
the nation’s school boards are ai^intei^ ‘^th^^^ 
of those representing school district 
or more. Thirty reight percent of the.’sch^i' bgair^ 

South are appointed.^ . / 

The previously -cited *NEA stixty reveAl^ tM^^O’^^cen^^^^ 
of the reporting school systems, had app^ilu^-bd^^^^ 
largest proportion were in sdhpol j^j^icte where 
ments were 100,000 or more.® i. ' '^4-: 

More recently, a National j^hodl Ehei^ds^^^^ 
vey of boards df education te cities <k 3i^V(|00 j^u^ 
and over showed that ll df the 42,(2^| laL^ 
board members by the appointmeht m^ 
for nuking; the appptetmenis ;£aUs to a vhrieW p|(;^^e^ 
mental bodies or officios, most frequently ~tee; mayprr^^^ 
city council. Other appdin^g civil 
Cominissipner, county siqiervisors, .cpunty.;l^ard 
lion, gdvernor, state le^steture and ipci^.cdm^ 
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Pros dh<j C^ns 









Among school administratidn authprities^ there; 46 spii^^ 
difference of (pinion as to whether -bdard itoembers'^n^^ 
best be elected or appoteted and whether the‘ selectida p 
cedure should be oh a nbnpartisgn.or parti8an~baMd^r%<U 
book entitled The Necessary Revolution, in American/Edu-^ ^ 
cation. Francis Keppel; former Assistimt Secretaiyrdf^the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education,, and WeUare, .inys: > ^ 



“For a numbertof years researchers'have . 

spnal characteristics of board members (education, occut 
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Enrollmmt aizt and region 


Total 


Elected boards 


Appointed boards 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total school systems reporting 


*4,045 


100.0 


3,473 


85.9 


572 


14.1 


DISTRICT ENROLLMENT SIZE GROUP 














1 (1.200-2,999) 


2,091 


100.0 


1,885 


90.1 


206 


9.9 


II (3,000-5,999) 


1,111 


100.0 


925 


83.3 


186 


16.7 


Ill (6,000-11,999) 


522 


100.0 


414 


79.3 


106 


20.7 


IV (12,000-24,999) 


212 


100.0 


169 


79.7 


43 


20.3 


V (25,000 or more) 


109 


100.0 


80 


73.4 


29 


26.6 


REGION 














Northeast 


885 


100.0 


829 


93.7 


56 


6.3 


North Central 


1,158 


100.0 


1,069 


92.3 


89 


7.7 


South 


1,076 


100.0 


664 


61.7 


412 


38.3 


West 


926 


100.0 


9i1 


98.4 


15 


1.6 



Distribution of sis c tod 
Slid appointod school 
boaids, by district sn> 
roibnont and region. 



' Excludes 8 school boards for 
which this information was not 
reported and 19 boards with both 
elected and appointed members. 
Source: Local School Boards: 
Organization and Practices by 
Alpheus L. White. 



pation, age, income, etc.) in an atteinpt to see which selec- 
tion method — election or appointment — attains the most 
conyietent members. Insofar as personal characteristics 
indicate competence, the assertation that one method is 
superior to the other has not been supported by research. 
In fact coniparisons of elected and appointed board mem- 
bers reveal more similarities than differences.”^ 
Advantages and disadvantages can be cited for any method 
of selecting ^hool board members. Generally, however, 
school board operation e;q>erts and professional educators 
endorse nonpartisan election as the most desirable method 
of board selection. Ward G. Reeder pinpoints the views of 
these school administration authorities when he says: 

_ • .school -ji wa rd members^ should be elected by popu- 

lar vote at a non-partisan election; by non partisan is 
meant that the politics of the candidates should not appear 
on the ballot or be a consideration in the election campaign. 
Popular election is recommended, because it permits the 
people to egress themselves directly on school matters 
and gives the members whom the people select a definite 
feelii^ of rei^nsibility to the electorate. Appointment of 
school-board members by mayors, by councils, by judges, 
and by similar agencies is here frowned iy>on because of 
the danger of domination by a selfish interest, 'political’ or 
otherwise. But these appointive methods sometimes work 
well, and they always work well when the appointers .are 
intelligent and altruistic.”^ 

As summarized by Archie R. Dykes, school board elec- 
tion advocates cite the following advantages of that method: 

• Election of board members makes the board more re- 
sponsive to the public will and creates a degree of intimacy 
between the people and the board not possible when the 
board is appointed. 

• Public interest in the schools and educational matters 
is increased when the people have a direct vote in the se- 
lection of the school system’s governing body. 

• Elected school board members have greater indepen- 
dence and freedom to act in the best interests of the school 
system than do appointed board members. 

• An elected board is in a better position to work closely 
and effectively with its superintendent and professional 
staff than is an appointed board. 

The advantages of board appointment cited by proponents 
of that procedure are: 

• The appointive method provides opportunity for greater 
selectivity of board members, thus assuring capable board 
members with proper motives. 

• Appointment of board members helps assure harmonious 
working relationships between the school board and the 
local governmental body. 



• Board stability and continuity of service can be better 
secured by the appointive method. 

* The elective method encourages candidates for board 
office to develop issues which may have public appeal or to 
make charges against the incuml^nt board members and, 
in some instances, against the professional staff in order 
to secure votes. Appointive board mecaibers generate less 
community controversy.® 

In an editorial urging the Illinois Legislature to kill a 
bill which would replace Chicago’s Board of Education with 
one elected by districts, the Chicago Sun-Times, makes 
some additional points in favor of appointive boards: 

"The Mayor has been determined to keep the schools out 
of politics wd has ^rgely succeeded in doing so. The- 
pointmients of members*^are m^e~on' the''ba^slxrcWhfi^ 
selection from among lists submitted by various groups 
concerned as professionals or as citizens for the welfare 
of the city’s schools. Each board member represents the' 
entire city, rather than a- part of it, and on the w’hple Uie 
board’s decisions have been made in the interei^ of the 
whole rather than a fragment of it. 

"An elected board would be fragmented in its interests 
and concerns, and therefore in its decisions. Factions 
would be continually at. war. Members would be r unning for 
re-election rather than objectively considering the prob-r 
lems of the school system. Many likely candidates would 
refuse to enter an election because of the tremendous effort 
and expense entailed.® 

Nonpartisan vs. Partisan 

Regarding the nonpartisan or partisan selection of school- 
board members, whether elected or appointed, Edward. M. 
Tuttle typifies the views of mwy board operation experts^ 
Says Tuttle; 

"The narrower the base of candidate selection, whether 
by individual petitions, official bodies, groups, or nr garii - 
zations, the greater the danger that partisan motives will 
govern the choices. 

"Conversely, when the base of selection is broadened to 
involve the whole community to the widest possible extent^ 
the best qualified candidates are likely to be nominated.”^® 

School board members are elected on a partisan basis in 
Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
and Louisiana; in five other states, some boards are elected 
on a partisan basis and some on a nonpartisan basis. Ex- 
cept for some large cities where school board members 
are politically appointed by mayors or other civil officials, 
most of the remaining states elect the majority of their 
board members on a nonpartisan basis. 
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In a bulletin prepared for the Pennsylvania State Board 
of Education by James W. Brann and published by the Penn- 
sylvania School Boards Association, the author notes that 
those who advocate the elimination of party labels in board 
selection generally believe the following benefits would 
result: 

• Citizens who are members of a minority party in a 
school- district would have an opportunity to be elected to 
the board. 

• Personal qualifications of school board candidate swoidd 
receive the voter’s primary con^deration, instead of po- 
litical party membership. 

• Capable and community-minded citizens who have no 
interest in, or who fear partisan politics, would be encour- 
aged, to seek school board office. 

• The practice of using school board membership as a 
^pping stone to higher political office would be dis- 
couraged. 

• The school board member’s obligation to a poUtical 
pa^, would be removed. 

• The possibility ' of unqualified individuals * riding into 
office” as a candi^te with the majority political party 
would be reduced. 

• Since the uncertainties of political change would be 
lugely removed, more efficient and effective long-range 
public school administration would be assured. 

• Nonpartisan selection would be a move toward eliminat- 
ing graft and favoritism "in awards of insurance and supply 
ai^ construction contracts. 

Although most students of school administration favor 
nonpurtisan selection of school board members, sbme be- 
lieve that more relationship to political goals may be de - 
sirable for the achievement of effective education. For 
example,. Francis Keppel obwrves: 

. ,.”Ph: the one ,hand> ^hpol board appointment is supposed 
to: remove or relieve pressures thkt might be ^plied 
against board members if IJiey had to run for office. Ac- 
cdrcUng to this argument, a mpre representative body can 

c^taiiied!if an elected official or body appoints the board. 
But that course also has its oUmgers, for the appointing 
authority can, if he has a free rein, select those who reflect, 
his views. It seems unre^istic to believe the elected ap- 
pointing officios will always make selections on a non- 
parti^ basis^ or that the removal of political labels will 
guarantee a nonpartisan election. Appointed members may 
feel obligated to their appointing agency, while elected 
members may feel obligated to the group that put them in 
office. Studies demonstrate what almost anyone would guess 
—that board members are not always disinterested public 
servants running for public office to discharge civic duty. 
Separate elections normally attract only a small number of 
voters, wd it is possible to question whether an elected 
boud is re;ffiy representative of the community... Both 
ap^inted and elected meihbers lo(dc to the power clique in 
il^ir community for advice when important decisions are 
to made. . . And it .may in fact be true that more rela- 
tionships to political goals rather than less would be desir- 
able, for the achievement of effective education —if political 
goals are seen, not in short-range terms such as patronage 
but ih the long view of piblic policy.” 

Caucus 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the elective system is 
that the identification and nomination of desirable candi- 
dates for board service are left to chance. To overcome 
the limitations of both selection methods, some communi- 
ties have established methods of seeking out wd encourag- 
ing good candidates. The most prevalent of.these methods 
is the caucus and variations of the basic caucus procedure. 

A caucus is a l^y ot representatives of a school district 



ctoaen for the purpose of canvassing, screening and nomi- 
nating the test available cuididiUes for school board mem> 
bership, whether the ffiial selection is to be by appotothd^ 
or by popular election; Caucus committees fall into fqw 
basic types: 

1. gepgraphical — inen^rs selected by precincts or- 
othW geogx^hial subdivisibns of the schbol district; 

2. organizational — members lum^ by vaitious existing 
org^zations in the di^ict, orgiuiizatiicMis which often we 
nonpolitical and nonsectarian in charwter; 

3. PT A -dominated — ^nsored annually by t^ OTA. pr 
similar school -community organizations anchor halting at 
high percentage of its members who are representatives of 
the PTA or similar school-community organizations; 

4. combination organization and geographical some 
members chosen on a geographiciti basis while others are 
named by organizations. 



The underlying principles of the caucus procedure,., as 
cited by Edward M. Tuttle, are: 

• The caucus body shall be so broadly representative ly- 
the school district as to deserve the confidence ai^. support 
of the entire community. 

• The caucus body shaU be. completety independent of ^y 
other civil, political, or comniunity organization. 

• Members of the caucus body, whatever thetbaM s.pf'^lr ■ 
selection, shall serve in their individual capacities* d^4 
cated to the best interests of the (listrict as a whoie."^ 



• Membership in the caucus bo^ shall be on a rotating 
basis with a one -third to one-hsdf carryover of bid, naem-^ 
bers into each succeeding. perioi of operation. 

• The period of service of 'a particular caucite body shall 
extend from one school board election (or apppintl^ht) - 
through the next, with a sufficient number of -mbetii^s - 
accomplish the following things: 

a) organize the caucus body with a chairmaiij .itecretary^ 
committees, etc., as per constitution and byitews^^^ 

b) carry on a campaign to seciire'titom citizehs,g^ 
ally suggestions of quaffiieti candiyites for --itoalti 



c) 

d) 

e) 

f) 



service; Vi- 

secure complete data bn each potentialtoahydatovaikd 
go through a process of screening; ' . 

interview and secure consent from candidate s-finyiy 
chosen by the caucus; ~ 

present the names of candidates to thie pfeq^r^^^a^ 
pointment or election. authorities; , i " 

publicize the caucus selections to the distrfet; with: 
supporting data, and urge yddespread.and.actiye'cq^^ 



munity backing for the candidates; 
g) wfange for the proper selection of new meiy>ejrs-y^ 
the caucus body for the next period, and for titeto^^ 
adequate orientation.'^ 



Variations of the caucus procedure are hiethpdh > .cal^ 
nomination by petition ahd the toteiligeht Selectioh.sy^to.:"^ 
Both systenis are organized methods oi‘ 
of education, civic and service groups ^ihln the^Vsci^ 
district to act as a nominating comn^ttee for memt^rs'to^ 
the board of education. In the nominatim by.petitiph 
comimiitity groups often circulate the s^Hbol 
date’s petition and do otiier cam paignin g- for Mm.. ' ; V'';-- : 

A proposal developed by the education comimtteevy i^ 
Greater Sah Francisco Chamber 6t' Commerce illustrates; . 
the details ihvolved in establishing a sch^Iboartibai^^^ 
nomiimting committee.. To produce more pr(teriy' prbc.e*v 
dures of selecting board candidates to San Francisco; the. ' 
Chamber of Commerce conimittee has suggested thaf k v, 
citizen’s nominating committee be estahlished tp.-M 
and select those candidates. The candidates’ hamps 
be stmmitted to the mayor, who would ^n make hisVMii^l \ 
tions and present them to the voters fpr confirtn ^tibn -.pr^ * 
rejection. v" .vv-'-Vy---: 



